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From the Lindfield Reporter. 


Failure of the Apprentice Scheme in the | 
West Indies. 


Facts have at last shown that it is incum-| 
bent upon the friends and promoters of the | 
abolition of slavery all over the kingdom to 
bestir themselves in order to prevent the ap- 
propriation of the twenty millions of indem- | 
nity to the planters, until the fatal apprentice- | 
ship clause in the emancipation act shall have | 
been repealed, by a short bill to correct and 
amend this act. If the planters once get our | 
money without a repeal of that clause, the 
friends of humanity will either have to carry 
on a constant struggle against cruelty and | 
oppression, or we may expect revolt and re- 
bellion from the oppressed apprentices. We 


have now complete evidence that if the bill | |! and if the apprentice complains, the overseer | | to prove his freedom. 








= 
‘the old system worked to a certain extent ef-| intimate with the overseers to do justice to 


| fectively ; and it is not to be wondered at, 

therefore, that on particular estates, 
| prentices are found working better than they 

| did as slaves. We believe. it to be entirely | 

‘the fault of their masters, that this is not 
| generally the case. ‘If’ says a private let- | 


ter now before us, ‘ the managers of proper- | 


| ties would give fair play to the new system, 
it would work very well. An attorney and | 
| his overseer in , have, I think given it a 
fair trial. A fair offer was made to the people | 
\for their Saturday ; the agreement was kept | 





|up; and a large crop has been taken off five | 


|or six weeks sooner than the usual time; and | 
the people on that property connected with | 
my church, express their satisfaction.’ But | 
‘this i is, unhappily, an exception to the general 
| practice. How could fair play to the appren- 

| tice system be looked for at the hands of the | 
| petty tyrants who have been brutalized by | 
| the possession of that irresponsible power of 
| which the emancipation act was designed to | 
deprive them? The same letter states, that 
the old system is still substantially adhered to, 
jand as little regard paid to the new system as | 
| possible. First, the half Friday allowed by | 


‘law to the apprentices, is almost universally | 


|withheld. ‘ The planters will not give it up ; 


| any complaints brought against them. 
the ap-| 


Their 
situation must be admitted to be one that ex- 
poses them to strong temptations and a se- 
vere trial of integrity; and those who left 
| this country w ithout the re quisite moral quali- 
fications, are not likely to have their princi- 
ples improved by mingling in a society of 


| mercenaries and libertines, by whom mar- 


riage is deemed a disgrace, ‘and the com- 
| plexion of the skin the only standard of right. 
The Jamaica Despatch of May 5th (not an 
anti-slavery paper) contains the following 
statement, which appears to furnish a flagrant 
specimen of the doings of some of these spe- 
| clals. 


‘A few days ago a sailor, a free black man, was 
| taken up at Manchioneal, and sent to Kingston by one 
| of the droggers, to be handed over to the public autho- 
| rities of the city, on his arrival; but no charge what- 
ever was preferred against him by the magistrates at 
Manchioneal. The paper, by virtue of which he was 
| brought here as a prisoner, for warrant it was not— 
was handed to the police officer by the owner of the 
drogger. Upon what ground the speciai magistrates 
| committed this man to the penal gang, until he proves 
| his freedom, we have yet to learn; but he was seen 
| working yesterday morning in the public streets, with 
a chain round his neck.’ 


“ ‘There can be no doubt as to the illegality 
| of this conduct, as no man can now be required 
The abolition act lays 


had been passed without the fatal clause, the | is at no loss to frame a complaint against the | the onus of disproving a negro’s freedom up- 

| apprentice, which subjects him, perhaps, to aj on the person claiming him as an apprentice. 
The talented editor of the Patriot News-| flogging, or the tread-mill, and working so} But we are assured that numbers are held in 
paper has placed the subject in so clear a| many half Fridays, or whole Saturdays s, as| bondage by individuals who can substantiate 


consequences would have been glorious. 


point of view in the following article, d dated | 
July 15th, 1835, that we feel it our duty to) 
contribute to its wider circulation. 

“If we may be thought to have been too! 
sparing or too cautious, of late, in referring 


to the state of things in our West India colo- | firm in London, to whose humane intentions | | charged from their estate in 


they please.’ Thus the slave is obliged to 
surrender his rights; and, in many cases he 
‘is still allowed no other day than the Sunday 
| to market and work for himself. On one 
‘estate, the property of a most respectable 


‘no such title, and who can consequently lay 
| no claim to the compensation money. Here 
is another specimen of the special magistrates. 

‘The Messrs. have, to their honour, 
| just sent directions for a Dr. B. to be dis- 
, for his 











nies, our reserve has arisen from one cause|our correspondent bears honourable testi- | disgusting conduct and indecent exposure of 


alone ; 


the imperfect information which we | mony,—but, alas! what avail the intentions|a married woman, a member of the 
possessed as to the actual working of the | of non-resident proprietors!—a gang of about | church. 





This he did when the woman was 


new system, and an anxiety to avoid subject- fifty females were worked in chains { for twelve | insensible, and witnesses informed the hus. 


ing ourselves to the imputation of a sweeping 


induction from a few partial statements. Hav- Report says s they had refused to comply with | the husband if 5. would pacify “him. 
ing from the first entertained a very firm per-| certain terms offered to them for their Satur- | \fused it, and B. 


suasion, upon no slender grounds, that the 
apprentice scheme must prove either fallacious | 
or abortive, we have been surprised at nothing 
but the degree of apparent or partial success 
that has hitherto attended it. Unfeignedly 
should we have rejoiced to find our presenti- 
ments disproved ; but the private letters and 
public documents received by the last arrivals 
from Jamaica, compel us to believe that no- 
thing beyond a mitigation—in some cases not 
a mitigation—of slavery has been effected in 
that island, by Lord Stanley’s bungling ap- 
prentice scheme, with all the specious and 
costly apparatus required for working it. 

“ Under humane resident proprietors, even 


| days ‘ during the Passion and Easter weeks.’ 


\day. The stipendiary magistrate of the dis- 
trict, on being appealed to, ; decided in favour 
of the apprentices. On this, some of them| 
were taken before the governor, and another | 


stipendiary magistrate was sent for from| 


Spanish Town, who proved more pliant. 
‘ What induced him to sentence these poor 
people to be worked in chains,’ says our cor- 
respondent, ‘is best known to himself. I 
hear that the people still refuse to give up 
their Saturday. This estate I always consi- 
dered as the best managed property in this 
district.’ 

“The stipendiary magistrates are, unfor- 
tunately, with very few exceptions, by far too 


| band of it. The stipendiary magistrate asked 


He re- 
was indicted. The jury 
hy out the billas usual here in such cases, 
and now the magistrates have put the hus- 
band to his oath, that Dr. B. did not offer 
him 52. True; but B. the magistrate of- 
fered 51.; and I wrote to inform him that 
money would not settle the matter. He is 
now, I believe, in England. These men want 
to make the proprietors of the estate believe 
that the whole is false. The fact is, the at- 
torney on the estate is a magistrate, and was 
a violent colonial church unionist.’ 

“In the interior and remote parts of the 
island, the grossest oppression and cruelty 
are practised with little or no check from 
the magistracy. ‘One of my people,’ writes a 
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missionary, ‘ in a remote part, was sentenced | maica Despatch pours upon Mr. Bourn for | these meetings assert the entire failure of the 
to three months’ imprisonment for holding an| committing a Mr. McLean to the house of | transition scheme. Thus we find it resolved, 
unlawful religious meeting in an unlicensed | correction for assaulting an apprentice, we by the meeting held at Morant Bay, April 
house. He has just served his time in jail. | infer with pleasure that he is doing his duty 9th, to form ‘ the St. Thomas-in-the-East 
This was done by order of the overseer, who/|like an honest man. The Despatch Speaks Agricultural Immigration Society :’ 
found that praying was a hinderance to his of his conduct as ‘ unheard of in Jamaica :— “ «That, as, in their present state of modified bon- 
plans. He is in the practice of getting young affirms, that, as a special magistrate, Mr. | dage, the apprenticed labourers work only from com- 
females to dance at his house in the evening. | Bourn’s jurisdiction does not extend beyond | pulsion, it ts not in reason to be expected that they 
.. +. Thus, a brothel is legal, a house of|complaints between master and apprentice ; ~ suddenly assume habits of laborious industry when 
: iat compulsion shall have ceased. 
prayer illegal.’ the duty ‘ might have been performed by the | «phat, considering the waterel hebite of.euy Dull. 
“The anti-slavery committee have put| magistrate who is in charge of Clifton Mount | civilised peasantry, we cannot contemplate, without 
forth a circular containing some other speci-| Estate, without subjecting the young man to) horror, the approach of a period which is to let them 
mens of the working of the apprentice scheme | so much degradation and inconvenience ;’ and loose from all artificial control and restraint, unin- 
in Jamaica. Among these we find a Mr.|it is added, ingenuously enough, that ‘if bail 
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fluenced towards us (with few exceptions) by any mo- 

- a: + . oe ral attachments, and regarding only the gratification 
Kennedy indicted for shooting an old wo- 
man:—the grand jury ignored the bill. A 


Mr. Portland shot an old negro for not walk- 
ing faster: verdict, manslaughter, and the 
sentence, nine months’ imprisonment! A Mr. 
Mouchette caused one of his negroes to be 
torn by dogs, for going off the estate to bury 
his wife; he was convicted, and fined 100/. 
currency. A book-keeper, named Bracken- 
ridge, was tried for the murder of one negro, 
and an injury done to two others, by shooting 
at them through the door of the hut, where 
they were assembled singing hymns. Several 
cases of dying, from the eflects of flogging, 
are reported. In fact many of the so-called 
apprentices finding their situation worse than 
before, openly declare that they wish the Ist 
of August had never come. 

“In Demerara, Dominica, St. Kitt’s, and 
other colonies, things would seem to be even 
worse than in Jamaica. In Demerara, ‘ the | 
governor and the slave-owners are at daggers 
drawn,’ and ‘the slaves are worse off than 
ever.’ In Dominica, ‘there is not the least 
change for the better towards the appren- 
tices; every thing is going on in the same 
old way.’ Of seventeen colonial special ma- 
gistrates in this colony, all but two are own- 
ers, attorneys, and managers, and have re- 
ceived their appointment for the parishes in 
which their estates lie. Under the pretence 
of law, they may now therefore use the cart- | 
whip ad libitum. 








“* Our stipendiary magistrates,’ says a letter from 
this island, ‘ seem to have come but for the purpose of 
punishing the negroes: they are completely in the in- 
terest of the planters. The employer who chooses to 
have his apprentice flogged, or otherwise punished, 
needs but bring him before the stipendiary magistrates, 
make a charge, and have it supported by some wretch ; | 
sentence such as he desires, is immediately pronounced; | 
the accused may allege whatever he may think proper 
in defence,—he is seldom, if ever attended to. { 

“*] often feel for those unfortunate people who are 
brought from the estates before the stipendiary ma. | 
gistrates, to be accused and sentenced: for the least fault | 
imaginable, the manager receives the magistrate:s war- 
rant to punish his apprentice, either by flogging or con. 
finement, or he is flogged in the public market-place, 
or sent to the chain gang.’ 





“In St. Kitt’s, six out of the eight special 
magistrates have given permission to flog the 
small gangs on estates, both male and female. 
‘The planters,’ it is said, ‘have found the 
system of apprenticeship, as now adminis- 
tered, so little different from slavery that 
they are determined to cling to it ! 

“ There are, no doubt, some honourable 
exceptions to the general conduct of the sti- 
pendiaries. From the abuse which the Ja- 














had been taken, in the first instance, for Mr. 
McLean’s appearance, this matter might never 
have been heard of.’ Most likely; but we 
wish to hear more of it. 

‘** As a measure of present relief to the ne- 
groes, it is evident, then, that the apprentice 
scheme has proved wholly delusive ; and the 
twenty millions have been voted in vain. The 
transition from slavery to freedom, whenever 
it comes, will be just as extreme and as vio- 
lent a change to all parties, as it would have 
been if, on the first of August last, all the ne- 
groes had been unconditionally emancipated. 
No steps are being taken to fit the appren- 
tices for a larger measure of freedom. 


““* We hear of iron collars and the cat,’ says the Ja- 
maica Watchman; ‘the triangle at the junction of 
roads in the most pupulous parts of villages may be 
seen; but not one word about the establishment of 
schools for the education, or of catechists for the reli- 
gious instruction of those who, we are gravely told, 
are uncivilised demi-savages. With some few honour- 
able exceptions, we know of no inducements which 
have been held out by masters or attorneys to cheerful 
and continuous labour. The grand means of civilisa- 
tion and of promoting industry, is the cat. That and 
the triangle are to teach the ignorant their duty to- 
wards their God and their neighbours,—to point out 
the necessity of cheerful and regular labour, and the 
advantages of industry, sobriety, and frugality. Every 
divine precept, every moral duty is to be impressed on 
them ey means of this all-potent regenerator. Mental 
improvement and bodily exertions are to be the results 
of a frequent and vigorous application of the cat. Pain 
of body is, in this enlightened age, the method adopted 
of producing intellectual advancement. In a word, the 
negro is to be raised to the dignity of a free man, and 
fitted for the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of 
a denizen of England, by means of the triangle and 
the cat. This is the mighty experiment which is be- 
ing tried in Jamaica; with what chance of success 
may be readily inferred from the result which attended 
it during the continuance of the slave system. Whether 
we look at the law or the practice, we can see nothing 
to induce a hope that the apprenticeship will prove be- 
neficial to the negroes. The few who have endeavoured 
to make it what it really was intended to be, a proba- 
tionary state, and to actuate the labourers by a more 
worthy motive than the dread of the lash, have been 
reviled, and abused, and ridiculed, and calumniated in 
every possible manner, and are only encouraged to 
persevere by the consciousness of the correctness of 
their views, and the success which, notwithstanding 
all the opposition, has attended their exertions. Well 
will it be for Jamaica, if, before it be too late, their ex- 
ample is followed, their plans adopted.’_ 7, .4 
“ We are wrong, however, in saying that 
no steps have been taken to provide against 
the termination of the apprentice scheme : 
but what are they? Meetings have been held 
at Falmouth and Morant Bay, to promote the 
importation of European labourers, to colo- 
nize the fertile lands of the interior, for the 
purpose of cultivating coffee, ginger, and other 
minor products. The resolutions passed at 





of their own vicious and slothful propensities. 


“* That it is evident to this meeting, that the only 


means by which the colony can be preserved from 
anarchy and ruin, when the period of compulsory 
servitude shall have passed, is the adoption of imme- 
diate measures for increasing the number of its labour- 
ing population, by introducing and settling on the ele- 
vated lands agricultural labourers from Europe.’ 


“The Falmouth resolutions (May 4) are in a simi- 


lar strain :— 


“*At a public meeting, held at the Court House, 
Falmouth, on the 4th instant, the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to: 

“*Resolved,—That nine months’ experience of the 
apprenticeship system having verified the worst antici- 
pations of all practical men of its unprofitable workin 
this meeting can no longer shut their eyes to the al 
ternative, that the cultivation of the staple productions 
of the island must shortly be abandoned. For that 
notwithstanding the most propitious seasons which 
could be desired, and the advantage derived from for- 
mer years’ labour, the present sugar crop does not 
promise to be even an average one; occasioned solely 
by the very small portion of labour obtained from the 
negroes since the first of August last. That the whole 
work now got from the apprentices, even with the 
liberal hire (! !) paid for their own time, is confined to 
the manufacturing the crop, to the total neglect of the 
cane and grass fields. That the usual field of plant 
has not been established, nor have the ratoon canes 
been duly attended to. That the falling off in next 
year’s crop must be necessarily serious, and, the evil 
increasing annually, the natural consequence must be 
the gradual throwing up of the sugar plantations, not- 
withstanding assertions to the contrary on the part of 
inexposians persons who flatter themselves with false 

1opes. 

“ * Resolved,—That, in the opinion ofthis meeting, 
the only chance of preserving the island from destruc- 
tion, is offered by the settlement of white families in 
the interior, where the climate is so temperate, that 
Europeans could perform all the labours required in 
cultivating provisions, coffee, ginger, and the minor 
products; the males would, in due time, form a valua- 
ble body of police; they might occasionally be em- 
ployed on sugar estates and other plantations, and 
afford a valuable example of industry to the appren- 
tices, and would pre-occupy those lands which, if left 
waste, would be resorted to by all the idle and disso- 
lute of the negroes, when the period of absolute free- 
dom arrives.’ 


“ The ‘ impoverished state of the country’ 
forbidding the hope that the island revenue 
can bear the expense of importing emigrants, 
the aid of the mother country—the further 
generosity of credulous John Bull—is to be 
invoked for this object !! Modest proposal. 

“ What is to be done? Withhold the twenty 
millions? No; pay them, and abolish at once 
the apprentice scheme, which the planters 
own to be unprofitable, and which they have 
themselves frustrated. If this is not done, 
we tell the proprietors of West India estates 
in this country, that the compensation money, 
which might be an ample indemnification to 
them, nay, a pure bonus, will, through the 
knavery and recklessness of their overseers 
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and managers, be all swallowed up in the 
profligate and improvident mismanagement 
which is still persisted in at their cost, as 
well as to the maddening of the disappointed 
negroes. The apprenticeship system, now in 
operation, is a gross fraud upon this country ; 
and, as it has all the vices, so it will entail 
all the ruinous consequences of the old sys- 
tem. It detains on the estates a superfluous 
and unprofitable amount of labour ;—it dis- 
countenances all mechanical improvements in 
cultivation, all saving of manual labour ;—it 
perpetuates at once the most wasteful hus- 
bandry and the most enormously costly sys- 
tem of management ;—it precludes all social 
improvement ;—it plants with the whip, and 
it reaps crimes and curses.” , 


SCENES IN THE WEST. 


From a Journal of Timothy Flint, from the 
Red River to the Ouachitta or Washita, in 
Louisiana, in 1835, the following passages are 
taken, without much regard to connection. 
They partake of the vivacity and graphic spi- 
rit which characterise his previous produc- 
tions. 

“On the twenty-fourth of March, accom- 
panied by my son and William Vorhees, Esq., 
I commenced my journey for a survey of your 
grant. We started on horseback, crossed 
Red River at Alexandria, and entered the 
wide belt of pine forest that stretches the 
whole distance between the two great streams. 
The sky was deeply overcast, and there was 
a brisk southwestern breeze. Of course we 
had in the greatest perfection through the day 
the swell and lulling of the wind among the 
tassels of the long-leaved pine, prolonged in 
the lofty umbrella summits from distance to 
distance, until the sound faded away, like the 
distant dash of the sea. This deep, rustling 
forest noise, so powerful in its influence upon 
every contemplative spirit, tends, it seems to 
me, more than any other of the voices of na- 
ture, to raise the soul “ to solemn thought and 
heavenly musing.” Generally at some dis- 
tance in the rear of my young associates, I 
paused often to listen to this breezy anthem 
swelling and dying away in the distance, and 
the thoughts and events of other years often 
came over my memory. On the way to Big 
Creek, we cross the Flacon, a beautiful little 
stream ; and within three or four miles of that 
creek, Clear Creek, a still more beautiful one. 
The general impression is, that all the little 
streams of the south are turbid and discolour- 
ed. So far from it, this is one of the most 
perfectly limpid brooks in the world. It is 
perennial and unvarying, fed by spring foun- 
tains, which run down deep hollows shaded 
by vines, flowering shrubs and beeches ; is as 
clear as light, running over sands as white as 
snow, and with just enough of meander and 
murmur to be one of Bryant’s complaining 
brooks. Noble beeches, impervious to the 
sun’s rays, sustain the coolness of the water. 
It isa sort of forest inn, a regular halting 
place for refreshment. Remote as it seems 
from the haunts of men, the beeches are all 
scored with the names of travellers, who have 
here reposed in the shade, fanned their fore- 
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heads, and mixed the pure element with their 
claret. 
buoyant and fair, land speculators, sportsmen, 
and invalids, going to Big Creek to repair 
their exhausted constitutions. 
ful chronicle to spell out. 
those I had known ten years since, whose 
names were here recorded, had already pre- 
ceded me to the eternal land. 


There were the names of the young, 


It was a pain- 
More than half 


“ After crossing Little River, it continues 


the same unvarying universal pine forest quite 
to the Ouachitta. I have extensively survey- 
ed the forests of the north, of the lakes, and 
the west. I have seen the pine woods of New 
England, the Alleghany, the southern Atlan- 
tic country, the mine country of Missouri and 
of the Floridas. 
pine forests above Natchitoches, and between 
Bayou Beeuf and Opelousas. 
and impressive forest is unique and alone in 
my remembrance. I have seen nothing equal 
or to compare with it. 
and magnificent stems, from seventy to a hun- 
dred feet clear shaft, terminate in umbrella 
tops, whose deep and sombre verdure contrasts 
strikingly with the azure of the sky. 
shrub, not a bush, nothing but grass and flow- 
ers is seen beneath this roof of verdure gently 
waving in the upper air. 
the woods is such as to allow the rider on 
horseback, or even in a carriage, to select his 
own road. 
planted out for a park ; and deer, of which we 
saw more than one herd, may be descried 
bounding away over the undulating slopes for 
more than a league. 
say, that all the navies in the world might be 
masted between these rivers, and still leave a 
thick forest. 
breeze along the wide extent of this roof, 
swinging like the oscillations of a pendulum, 
breezing and sinking on the ear, is best im- 
agined by the shifting hues of a field of wheat 
in flower, when played upon by the vernal 
winds. 
arising from journeying a great distance in 
such a forest, are peculiar to my tempera- 


I have traveled through the 


But this grand 


Millions of straight 


Nota 
The openness of 


Indeed the appearance is of trees 


It is hazarding little to 


The ceaseless rustle of the 


I know not whether the sensations 


ment; nor do I remember if you traveled the 


same route on your way to Ouachitta. It is 
a mental problem, which will not soon be 
solved, and it would only gratify my curiosity 
to know if you, if my young companions, nur- 
tured in pursuits so unlike mine, experienced 
similar trains of thought and feeling in pass- 


ing this grand park of nature’s formation. 

‘« Bayley’s, a tavern where you have stop- 
ped, is intermediate between Harrisonburg 
and Monroe, and is a noted stopping place on 
the Ouachitta. The situation is lonely but 
beautiful. A small prairie spreads just above 
his house, which is at no great distance from 
the bluff, at the foot of which, in the alluvion, 
he cultivates his fields. He has an orchard, 
in which he raises fine pears and a peculiar 
species of apple, called dwarf or hedge apple. 
He has a pretty garden, good barns and sta- 
bles, buildings at once so necessary and so 
uncommon in Louisiana. The comparative 
comfort of his establishment makes it a pleas- 
ing contrast to the meagre and scrimped con- 


dition of the indolent and reckless dwellers of 


the pine woods in general. Here we found 
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good beds, plenty of plain farmer’s fare, and 
ten or eleven fine looking healthy children, of 
whose singular exemption from disease, Mr. 
Bayley gave us a convincing proof, that none 
of them had taken a dose of medicine. 

* The traveling from Red River had thus 
far been dry and excellent; but this was to 
last no farther. ‘The southwestern winds, 
which had prevailed for some days, during 
the night we spent at his house terminated in 
a severe thunder-storm and a deluge of rain. 
The sky for some hours was in a blaze with 
the lightning, the marks of which were suf- 
ficiently visible next morning in the rifted 
pines and the torrents of water tumbling down 
the bluffs. 

** We had been traveling on your grant, as 
you are well aware, something more than a 
league before arriving at Bayley’s. As our ob- 
ject was a thorough exploration of that grant, 
and as the most valuable portion of it com- 
mences nearly opposite to this place on the 
northern shore, we crossed the river a mile 
below Bayley’s, so as to explore the whole 
line of the grant from that point upwards. No 
time could have been more inopportune for 
such a survey. Every place was reeking. 
Every slope poured down water ; and we were 
well aware that the opposite bottom was one 
extended lake. Mr. Bayley was kind enough 
to accompany us down the bluff to the river. 
His horse descended the slope of the bluff, 
sliding down the declivity a couple of yards 
at a slide. It seemed a sufficiently dangerous 
way of getting down the formidable hill, but 
we essayed the same dangerous sport of slid- 
ing down the greasy surface, and effected it 
in safety. It was not a regular ferry; but 
we raised the usual ferry cry, and soon disco- 
vered a boat emerging from the thick forest 
on the opposite shore. As the boat neared 
us I observed that it resembled the drawings 
I had seen of Chinese ferry boats. A strange 
looking man rowed it Chinese fashion, that 
is, pushing instead of pulling the oars. My- 
self and son entered it, both riding large 
horses ; unused to Chinese fashions, and not 
fancying Chinese toppling boats, they imme- 
diately commenced plunging, and our little 
boat began to take in water. I calculated to 
be soon exploring the bottom of the river on 
your grant, at a depth of fifty feet. Our fer- 
ryman showed perfect coolness, and was for- 
tunate enough to get us safely to shore. We 
were soon safe on the fertile side of your 
grant, and exerting our yankee ingenuity in 
guessing at the qualities of soil two feet under 
water. 

“Our ferryman, indeed, living on a high 
Indian mound, had a small ficld above the 
overflow. We found him and his habitation 
among the real curiosities of the country. He 
was a little old Hollander, dressed about half 
in Robinson Crusoe costume, with his house 
and garden on the summit of a mound, rear- 
ing its solitary elevation above the vast swamp, 
and at some miles’ distance from any other 
dwelling. Flourishing peach and plum trees 
and a little garden, covered this summit. The 
cabin had two stories, the under one a sort of 
lumber room, dug in the side of the mound. 
We ascended the upper one by a ladder, to 
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and cat, were the sole tenants. ‘The man, the 
habitation, every thing in and around it, were 
such as Walter Scott “would have assigned to 
a wizard. His family utensils were horns of 
strange forms and dimensions; his vessels 
cypress knees; his bellows a long reed, with 
which he blew up the fire blowpipe fashion. 
His dog and cat, his bara and buildings, were 

all in perfect keeping. ‘The strange looking 
old being was himself, I judged, a fancied 
adept in astrology ; ; for he showed me a Dutch 
book, which, as well as I could make out his 
explanation of it, taught the occult science of 
the stars. He had identifie d himself with his 


the rabid appetite for politics, which is our 
national disease. Almost out of the reach of 
humanity, he was still much concerned i 

managing his share of settling the nation. 
There were intrigues going on in his neigh- 
bourhood, which he considered dangerous to 
the country. He deemed some appointments 
which he understood were about being made, 
as very ill judged and of disastrous conse- 


governor could know his thoughts upon the 
subject, that they would not take place. This 
lone old man, a century ago, would have been 
in danger from superstition. At present he 
will occupy his solitary swamp unmolested, 


found stiff in his dormitory, resting just above 


a fit during the thunder-storm of the preceding 
night. 

“Few have had more striking visible de- 
monstrations than myself, how rapidly the re- 
motest frontier forests of our country are fill- 
ing up with the current of the westward tide | 
of emigration. Whenever, after ploughing 
through the waters, we approached a high 
and arable spot—an island in the swamp—we | 





adopted country in one point—he had caught | it 


|made no calculations, either of expenditures! 1 .¢, 


|or results, they had no ground to proceed up- | jeft after gathering the beets—no further ma- 


quence ; and he thought, if the president or | 


and some morning of no distant day, wil! be | 


the bones of the unknown dwellers of the for- | 
mer generations ; as he seemed feeble and suf- | 
fering, and complained of having experienced | 
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his parlour and dormitory. Himself, a dog 


cation worthy of attention, it is at your dis-| By a comparison of the expenses of culture 
posal. In order to satisfy yourself concerning | in various parts of France, and on various 
the authenticity of my statements, I subjoin| soils and situations, the average expenses of 
documents for your perusal, when at leisure. | cultivating there the extent of an American 
he manufacture of sugar of beet has|acre of land, are as follows: Rent and taxes 
ceased to be an object of ridicule; the ad- | $ 5.60; ploughing and harrowing $2.83; 
vantages that France draws from it are palpa- | manure $1.93 ; sowing fifty cents ; “weedings 
ble and great, and the benefits which the | and hoeing $2.40 ; gathering $ 1.60; carting 
manufacturers derive from it are now such| $1.56; farmer’s profit $4. Making a total 
that the French minister of the treasury has | of $ 21.46. 
proposed to lay a tax upon it. | The produce varies according to the quality 
The discovery that beet contains a perfect | of the soil, the quantity of manure used, and 
sugar, remained for over sixty years without | the care bestowed on the culture—as we have 
any useful application; many attempts, how- | taken the average of the produce, which is of 
ever, had been made to derive the benefit of | seven tons. Some yield as much as fifteen 
; but those having made these attempts, | tons. 
being rather men of science than men of| The four dollars profit the French farmer 
business, having operated only upon a small| derives from this culture, on every acre, is 
scale, with pure ely scientific views, and having | far from being the only one; the others are : 


The good state in which the field is 


on. I undertook to solve that problem, and | /nure being wanted for the succeeding crop, 


,| to that effect made, the first in France, an ex- | which crop experience has proved to be al- 


periment on‘a large scale, and by a sufficient | ways more abundant and of a better quality 
reward induced a chemist to assist me. | when succeeding the culture of beets; owing 
‘to the destruction of the noxious weeds, caused 
mitted to Napoleon on the 19th of March, | |by weeding the beets when young, and pre- 
L811, and by his order rendered public ; and | 


‘ nee | vented from growing by the thick foliage of 
though the birth of his son took place on the | 


: 7 | the beet w hen strong. 

21st of > same e 25th follow- 

| 21st of the same month, on th th follow | 2d. The facility afforded the cultivator to 
|ing appeared the decree, a copy of which is| 


th eed oo sa sien al japply to the culture of beet, lands which he 
among the subjoined documents. y this | ’ . 
oe ee a saat es : i .. |formerly let lie fallow, and consequently, 
peromeae eat cree 42 eae col COORDS OX | witout any additional expenses of rent and 
experin ental factories for - —— taxes, deriving as good a revenue from this 
of sugar, he appoints me the director of one}, — a = . 
| of ee wee « wd s Aiea . \land, as from any other producing the most. 
lo ‘ h factory he gives to me in| “41 iy cacti la aie dalle 
property, as a reward for my labour, and for | ass = ‘hs ae ra “a bets wv eae 
having (perfectioané) improved the process | °Y the purchase from the 5 od tales - 
for obtaining the sugar of beet. Such was| the pomace of beet at a price not rf er than 
my zeal, that my factory in the fall of 1813 | beets, — a Dae this ioe 
| was prepared, and all the beet raised by me | 2¢¢ IS worth for Y om ae co cen eh ! 
or contracted for, so as to produce 1 1,500 Ibs. | in fact it is after a re ore 0 
a day of brown sugar, and the same refined. | two thirds of water, and consequently a _— 
|The’ first entry of the allies into France nourishing food for his cattle, a, = 
caused the total ruin of my establishment. | fr fattening them, producing wonders in that 


The result of this experiment was trans- 







found it already occupied with the cabin and | Up to 1816 political events were unfavoura- 
the field of a squatter. It strikes one with | ble for sugar making, but from that year this 
surprise to see these deserts, so remote that manufacture was resumed, and has since never 
one would almost imagine he could claim them | ceased to increase and improve; it is now 


respect ; which could not be expected from 
beets in their natural state. 


The following is a statement of the receipt 
and expenditure of a sugar establishment, as 





by right of discovery, actually peopled. The | 
western states are already comparatively popu- 
lous. The tide having there found its level, 


















and valley of the wilderness. The smoke of | 
hearths arises, and man with his axe, gun, 
and human incitements to action, is there. It 
is much to be regretted that so great a pro- 


poor, vagrant, and worthless foreigners, the 
scum of despotic governments, unacquainted 
with our institutions, and unfit for them.” 


Manufacture of Beet Root Sugar. 
The following contains information which 
will be acceptable to many readers of “ The 
Friend,” it being an abstract from a commu- 
nication dated March 28th, 1836, addressed 
to the editor of the Daily Advestionr, by 
Max’n Isnard, French Consul for Boston. 


If you should judge the present communi- 





continues to roll on, eddying, disparting, and | 
forcing its secret currents into every nook | 





computed that over 300 such manufactories| reported to the Society for the Encourage- 
exist, producing together yearly about from| ment of | Manufactures 1 in France. The whole 
e ighteen to twenty millions of pounds of| work was performed in ninety-one days. 
brown sugar. Purchase of 500 tons of beet 

Now since the making of sugar of beet be-| delivered at $3 20, $1600 00 
| gins to attract the attention of some agricul- | 1638 days’ work of men at 
|turists of this country, I deem it of interest 20 sous, 455 do. of women 
| for them, and to grati fy the curiosity of others,} at 12s. 364 do. of children 
here to state what were the calculations made| at 5s. 400 40 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


portion of the emigrants are of the class of | in France in 1932, (the latest date of my in-| For extra work during the 


| formation) and add a few observations respect-| night, 109 20 


ing the benefits one may derive by the mere} 40 cubic feet wood for fuel 

culture of beets in this country. It is gene-} daily, (28 cords 3-100 at 
rally admitted, viz: $16 7-100 per cord,) 473 20 

| That one ton (2,000 Ibs.) of beet de- Sundry materials for manu- 
livered at the factory costs $3 facturing purposes, 813 60 

That the expenses to work one ton Food for 15 oxen used in 
of beet for obtaining its sugar, $4 the mill, 163 00 

That 2,000 lbs. beets will yield L0OIbs. —— |} Interest on $3,000 at 15 per 
brown sugar, costing $7 cent. for wear and tear, 450 00 
-— | Rent of buildings, 120 00 


Thus one pound of brown sugar, good 
quality, costs seven cents. Total, $4130 00 
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Deduct for molasses sold for $ 320 
125 tons pomace at $3 20 400 
Value of materials left, 30 = 750 





Produce of 50,000 Ibs. brown 
sugar at 6 7-10 cents 

Sale of 36,000 Ibs. 1st quali- 
ty at $0 15 $ 8400 

Sale of 14,000 2d quality at 
$0 10 


$ 3380 00 


1400 9800 


Profit, 

Should this notice be favourably received, 

I have at your disposal a few particulars re- 
specting the cultivation of beets. 


Manuring with Leaves and Mud Compost. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Craven county, N. C., April 10th, 1836 

There is a gentleman residing in an adjoin- 
ing county who inherited a patrimonial estate 
consisting of a worn-out farm, and some few 
accessories to its cultivation. He married 
and went to work on it, but it took but few 
crops to show him that the product would not 
support his increasing family. Many a sleep- 
less night did he pass in pondering over his 
circumstances. After much deliberation, how- 
ever, he resolved, like many others in the 
same situation, on emigration, and visited the 
south to make arrangements for that purpose. 
He travelled to some extent, but returned per- 
fectly disappointed with the country. He went 
“ hard at it” again for another year, and saw 
nothing but bankruptcy staring him in the 
face. Every year found his debts accumu- 
lating. He had been raised to agricultural 
pursuits, and to agricultural pursuits alone. 
After a great deal of perplexity, however, in 
resolving and re-resolving, he finally con- 


cluded to try and improve his soil in some | 


way or other; but how should he do it, was 
to him an important question. It being then 
a thoroughly new thing in that part of the 
country, he hardly knew in what way to be- 
gin. The practice then was (and is too much 
so now) to get all you can from the soil, and 
return nothing to it. After much reflection on 
the subject, he commenced hauling pine leaves 
and other litter into his cow and horse lots, 
and as soon as that was tolerably trampled, 
he gave it a good coat of mud from an ad- 
joining branch, and continued alternate layers 
of litter and mud, till it got a foot or so thick. 
He then piled it up in large heaps, to let it 
undergo a fermentation. In the spring, he 
hauled it out and manured his corn, some in 
the hill, and some broad-cast. His succeed- 
ing crop bid him strenuously to proceed. As 
soon as he had laid by his corn, he went at it 
again with increased diligence. His antici- 
pations of futurity, which were before so pain- 
ful, were now loaded with pleasure. He saw 
a way of driving that grim monster, poverty, 
from his path. 

The individual who is the subject of this 
article, has continued to proceed in this way 
for the last twelve or fifteen years, and he is 
now in prosperous circumstances. His crops 
amply repay his labours. His neighbours, 
who at first laughed at him for throwing 








$ 3420 00! 


| 








away his time, are now following in his foot- 
steps, and there is a prospect of the whole 
neighbourhood’s being greatly improved, by 


——| the previous necessities of this one individual. 


Ww. 


LINES, 
POUND IN THE SKELETON CASE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
LONDON. 


(Supposed to have been written by one of the students. 
and deposited there by him.) 


Behold this ruin! *twas a skull, 

Once of etherial spirit full, 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat ; 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat, 
What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot ! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear. 

Has left one trace or record here ! 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye: 

Bat start not at the dismal void, 

If social love that eye employ’d,— 

If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindness beam’d,— 
The eye shall be for ever bright, 

When stars and suns have lost their light. 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 


If falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 


And, where it could not praise, was chain’d,— 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 
Yet gentle concord never broke,— 

| That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 
When death unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 
Can nothing now avail to them : 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 


Avails it, whether bare or shod 

Those feet the path of duty trod? 

If trom the bowers of joy they fled, 

To sooth affliction’s humble bed,— 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to virtue’s lap return’d,— 
Those feet with angels’ wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


SNARING BIRDS. 


| _ I observed, in a snowy season, how the poor hungry 
| birds were haltered and drawn in by a hair, cunningly 
| cast over their heads, whilst, poor creatures, they were 
| busily feeding, and suspecting no danger. Even as their 
| companions were drawn away from them, one after 
| another, all the interruption it gave them was for a mi- 
| nute or two, whilst they stood peeping into the hole 
through which their companions were drawn, and then 
fell to their food again as busily as before. I could not 
but think ; even so, death steals upon the children ot 
| men by surprise, whilst their minds are entirely fixed 
| upon the cares and pleasures of this life, not at allgus- 
| pecting that they are so near the grave. These birds 
saw not the hand that ensnared them; nor do men ge- 
nerally see the hand of death that is plucking them, 
one alter another, into the grave. And, as the surviving 
birds were only for a moment affrighted, and soon at 
their food again, so are the careless inconsiderate 
world, who see others daily dropping into eternity 
around them, and are for the present a little startled, 
and will look into the grave after their neighbours, and 
then fall as busily and carelessly to their pleasures and 
employments again, till their own turn comes. I know, 
my God, that 1 must die, as well as others ; but, O let 
me not die as others do! Let me see death before I feel 
it, and conquer it before I am conquered by it. Let it not 
come as an enemy upon my back; but let me rather, 


as a friend, meet it half way. Die I must; but before 
I go, help me to lay up that good treasure, Matt. vi. 19. 
FLAVEL. 


War.—Another powerful spring of war is the admi- 
ration of the brilliant qualities displayed in war. These 
qualities, more than all things, have prevented an im- 
pression of the crimes and miseries of this savage cus- 
tom. Many delight in war, not for its carnage and 
woes, but for its valour and apparent magnanimity,— 
for the self-command of the hero,—-the fortitude which 
despises suffering,—the resolution which courts dan- 
ger,—the superiority of the mind to the body,—to sen- 
sation,—to fear. Let us be just to human nature even 
in its errors and excesses. Men seldom delight in war, 
considered merely as a source of misery. When they 
hear of battles, the picture which rises to their view is 
not what it should be, a picture of extreme wretched- 
ness, of the wounded, the mangled, the slain. These 
horrors are hidden under the splendour of those mighty 
energies, which break forth amidst the perils of conflict, 
and which human nature contemplates with an intense 
and heart-thrilling delight. Attention hurries from the 
heaps of the slaughtered to the victorious chief, whose 
single mind pervades and animates a host, and directs 
with stern composure the storm of battle ; and the 
ruin which he spreads is forgotten in admiration of his 
power. This admiration has, in all ages, been express- 
ed in the most unequivecal signs. Why that garland 
woven ? that arch erected ? that festive board spread ? 
These are tributes to the warrior. Whilst the peaceful 
sovereign, who scatters blessings with the silence and 
constancy of Providence, is received with a {pint ap- 
plause, meu assemble in crowds to hail the conqueror, 
perhaps a monster in human form, whose private life is 
blackened with lust and crime, and whose greatness is 
built on perfidy and usurpation. Thus war is the sur- 
est and speediest road to renown; and war will never 
cease while the field of battle is the field of g!ory, and 
the most luxuriant laurels grow from a root nourished 
with blood —From Discourses, Reviews, and Miscella- 
nies, by W. E. Channing. 





Let us at all times cherish in our minds 
an unrelaxing certainty, that we shall always 
find the Almighty perfect in his justice to us 
all, and in every thing, and individually to 
each of us, as soon as we obtain sufficient 
knowledge of his operations with respect to 
us. Let us wait with patience until what we 
do not perceive or cannot comprehend shall 
be satisfactorily elucidated to us. We ex- 
pect this equity and consideration in our in- 
tercourse with each other. Let us also so 
conduct ourselves, in all our thoughts and 
feelings with reference to Him, whatever may 
be his present or future dispensations person- 
ally to ourselyes.— Turner. 


The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at Westtown, will meet in Phila- 
delphia on sixth day, the 10th of next month, 
at three o’clock P. M. 

Tuomas Kiuper, Clerk. 

5th mo. 28th, 1835. 


Tailor Wanted. 


A youag man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who is accustomed to making plain 
clothes, can hear of a good situation in the 
country, by applying to George W. Taylor, 
at the office of “ The Friend.” 

5th mo. 1836. 


WANTED—An apprentice to the House- 
Painting business. Enquire at this office. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE DIVINE MONITOR WITHIN. 


In the present selection from Joseph Phipps, 
the Divine nature of the monitor placed in the 
breast of every man is clearly proven. He has 
not used the term light to designate this in- 
fallible guide, but it is the same divine spirit, 
power, light, grace or truth, to which he re- 
fers. To us it is matter of surprise that pro- 
fessors who make the Scriptures their only 
rule, and consequently ought to be at least as 
familiar with them as any others, should ap- 
pear to us so sceptical of the doctrine of a 
universal spiritual leader and illuminator in 
the heart. They seem to regard it as a 
heresy, or as an evidence of deistical predis- 
position. The Apostle John, who has re- 
corded more of the expressions of Christ 
which relate to his divine nature, than any 
of the evangelists, brings the doctrine into 
view frequently both in his gospel, epistles, 
and the Revelations. He calls our Lord 
“the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” ‘This then is the 
message which we have heard of him and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all. If we say that we 
have fellowship with him, and walk in dark- 
ness, we lie and do not the truth. But if we 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” 1 John i. 5,6,7. Here the 
professed believer in the atonement, may see 
that it is only as he walks in the light, that 
he can partake of the cleansing virtue of the 
blood of Christ. “He that saith he is in the 
light and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now—and walketh in darkness and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 1 John ii. 
9. 11. We must either walk in the light 
wherewith Christ enlightens the mind, or 
walk in darkness because our deeds are evil ; 
there is no middle ground. Of the holy city 
which John beheld coming from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband, he says, “the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof; 
and the nations of them that are saved shall 
walk in the light of it.” This city represents 
the church of Christ composed of all who are 
liberated from the thraldom of sin by the 
power of God inwardly revealed to the soul, 
and have come to follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he leadeth them. 

Mankind are not left to Satan, nor to their 
own lusts, nor to live without God in the 
world. A way is cast up. A means is pro- 
vided. Besides the natural, and traditional 
consciousness of mere moral good and evil in 
every breast, God hath a divine witness in 
the heart of each individual, which will truly 
manifest right and wrong in the consciences 
of those who faithfully attend thereto, afford 
light and power to set them free from the 
mists of prepossession and prejudice, and be- 
come to them a safe conductor, and an able 
supporter in the paths of religion and virtue. 

What instructor can we have equal to this 
most intimate witness? A monitor so near, 


so constant, so faithful, so infallible! This is 
the great gospel-privilege of every man: the 
advantage of having it preached day by day 
in his own heart, without money, and without 
price, yet with certainty. Is it reasonable to 
conclude, this nice, true and awful discerner, 
should be less than divine? Can any person, 
upon serious consideration, imagine it to be 
the nature of the fallen man himself? Is there 
the least probability that any thing so cor- 
rupted and clouded, should so clearly and in- 
stantly distinguish, and would the heart of 
man, which is declared by inspiration to be 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked,* so faithfully reprove itself? Would 
that which delights in its own indulgence, and 
is impatient of restraint, act in daily control 
to its own inclinations? Is it the property of 
evil to do good? Here is a just criterion. 
That which is natural leads according to na- 
ture ; that which is spiritual according to the 
spirit. ‘These are distinguished in Scripture 
by the terms flesh and spirit, and are truly 
said to war against each other in man. As 
sin wars against the spirit to destroy the soul, 
the spirit wars against sin to save the soul. 
Let me query with you who, instead of 
embracing in humility, love, and thankful- 
ness, this upright principle as divine, are ex- 
erting your abilities to depreciate and revile 
it. Whilst you confess it distinguishes right 





the terms of regeneration and renovation, or 
|the birth of divine life renewed in man. Be- 
jing inheritors of spiritual death in Adam, or 
'in the fallen state and nature, we can only be 
| born again to life in Christ, by the power and 
virtue of his holy spirit, who is the resurrec- 
tion and the life.* 

Every productive power brings forth its 
own likeness; the evil spirit an evil birth, 
and the good spirit a birth answerable to its 
goodness ; and as every natural birth admits 
of a growth, so doth this spiritual birth in the 
soul. Our Saviour represents its gradual pro- 
gression, in those similies of the increase of 
the mustard-seed, the process of leaven, and 
oe springing up of living water into ever- 
lasting life.t The Apostles Peter and John 
also show the several gradations experienced 
amongst the believers, under the similies of 
new-born babes, children, young men and fa- 
| thers.+ There is likewise not only a progres- 
}sion from the lowest of these states to the 
highest, but even that of fathers admits of 
| continual advances, as Paul witnesseth ; who, 
though he truly asserted, that the law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus had set him free 
from the law of sin and death,) yet he was 
sensible of higher degrees of attainment still 
before him ; and therefore, after he had been 
near thirty years in the apostleship, he makes 
this acknowledgment ; “ Not as though I had 














from wrong in your own breasts, by its ap-| already attained, either were already perfect, 
probation of the first, and rebuke of the last ;| but I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
can you thus acknowledge it to be infallibly|that for which also I am apprehended of 


good, and, at the same time attribute it to 
yourselves ?'**I know,” saith Paul, “ that in 


cae Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended ; but this one thing I 


me, that is in my flesh,” or belonging to my | do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
nature, “ dwelleth no good thing.”{ Is your|and reaching forth unto those things which 
nature in a better condition than his was? Is|are before, I press toward the mark, for the 
there any good thing in yours, yet was there | prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
none in his? He confessed he had none as| Jesus.” || 


man. 
had. 


1 presume you have no more than he 


Those who treat this doctrine, of the ne- 


Whence then this quick and righteous | cessity of man’s being renewed, led and guided 


discriminator appearing in your consciences! | by the spirit of his Maker, as a disparagement 
You will not say, it is of Satan; it must/to human reason, put the highest indignity 


therefore either be of man, or of God. 


man; it must therefore be of God. Wonder- 
ful is the mercy, and great the advantage to 
every man, that God himself, according to 
the Scriptures, thus condescends to be the 
teacher of his people,} by the manifestation 
of his spirit in every heart; and certainly it 
ought to be accepted and observed with the 
greatest reverence and thankfulness. 

The increase and operation of this living 
principle becomes a new life in and to the 
obedient soul, quickening and refreshing it 
with a sense of divine love, strength, and 
comfort. This life being begot and brought 
forth by the Holy Spirit in the willing mind, 
is called a birth of the spirit, and being its 
new production there, it is styled the new 
birth; and seeing our first parents, imme- 
diately upon their creation, were favoured 
with this spiritual birth in them, and lost it 
by disobedience ; the renewal of it, both in 
themselves and in their posterity, has taken 


* Jer. xvii. 9. + Rom. vii. 23. Gal. v. 17. 
t Rom. vii. 18. § Isa. ii. 3. and liv. 13. Jer. xxxi. 34, 
John vi. 45. and xvi. 13. 1 Thes. iv. 9. 1 John ii. 27. 


For|upon the Supreme Wisdom, Goodness, and 
the reasons above hinted, it cannot be of} Power. 


The dignity of human nature con- 
sists not in self-sufficiency. The most exalt- 
ed of created beings neither exist, nor act 
independent of their Creator; much less man, 
who in his primitive purity was made lower 
than the angels. He stands in continual 
need of divine help; and his true dignity con- 
sists in being, by his reason, above all infe- 
rior creatures, capable of consciously receiv- 
ing that assistance, and of being thereby 
| preferred to, and preserved in a blessed union 
and communion with his Maker. It cannot 
be any lessening to an inferior, to be directed 
;and guided by a superior being; especially 
by the supreme Lord, and sole author of all 
existence, infinite in excellency, power and 
wisdom, and immutable in glory. Endued 
with his spirit in any degree, the creature is 
raised above the highest elevation of its own 
nature ; and the more it is clothed with it, 
the more it is dignified and exalted. 

No created being, by its natural powers, 








* John xi. 25. + Luke xiii. 18. 22. John iv. 14. 
t1 Pet.ii.2. § Rom. viii. 2. |) Phil. iii, 12, 13,14. 
@ Heb. ii. 7. 
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can rise above its natural sphere. ‘To reach 


THE FRIEND. 


The continual interposition and superin- | 
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had come on a visit. I thought I could mark 


a sublimer station, it must be assisted by | tendence of the spirit of God, was always re-| out the singer; so I spoke and said, “ it is 
strength superior to its own; a power equal | quisite to man, both to preserve him whilst 


to the height of its ascent. 
the Sun of righteousness sheds forth its quick- | 
ening beams upon the spirit of man, that the 
poor worm is capacitated, in reality, to take | 
wing and mount above its sublunary limits, 
towards the regions celestial. 

Some writers of the epicurean cast, have 
imagined it beneath the divine greatness, for 
the sovereign Lord of all, to stoop so low as. 
to make man a peculiar object of his notice 
and regard. ‘To such as mistake those sure 
marks of degeneracy, pride and haughtiness, 
for greatness of soul, this may seem reason- 
able ; but in him to whom pride is an abomi- 
nation,* and as distant from his similitude as 
darkness is to light, it cannot have any place. 
What it is not below him to create, it cannot 
be beneath him to regard, proportionably to 
the end he made it for; and seeing man was 
created for a purpose of his glory,t and to 
partake of his felicity, it would derogate from 
his wisdom and goodness, to suppose he should 
look upon it as below him to enable man to 
answer the great ends of his creation ; which 
he could not by any means do, without a com- 
petent assistance from his Maker. Pride was 
the cause of the degeneracy of angels, and 
its natural consequence is the destruction of 
peace and felicity to all that entertain it. By 
being something in our own conceit, attri- 
buting any good to ourselves, or aspiring 
above our place and due order, we centre in 
pride and arrogance. Created beings may 
be guilty of this; but it is impossible to that 
All-perfect existence, who is infinite, omnipo- 
tent, and immutable. 

This visible world demonstrates, it was 
made by an Omnipotent Power, and is pre- 
served by the same power. Without power 
it could not be made; and as Thomas Sher- 
lock justly observes, “ That which owes its 
very being to power must depend upon the 
power that made it, for it can have no principle 
of self-subsistence independent on its cause.” { 
What doth not necessarily exist, must both be 
originally created, and continually upheld by 
the power that made it. It had no being be- 
fore its creation. It cannot retain its being 
against the will of its Creator. Its existence 
and support stand equally in the power of its 
Maker; without whom it was nothing, could 
never have existed, nor can continue its ex- 
istence. It was made by ‘is power, is pre- 
served by his power, and upon the withdraw- 
ment of his power would dissolve and evanish 
into its original nothing. ‘There is no me- 
dium between self-existence and dependence 
on its cause ; therefore a cessation from it, of 
the power that made it, is annihilation to it. 
Thus, as all created things were made, and 
still subsist solely by the energy of the Crea- 
tor’s will and power, he must necessarily, 
whilst they exist, be omnipresent with them, 
in them, and through them ; therefore cannot 
be ignorant of any thing relating to them, nor 
unconcerned about them, or any part of them. 





* Prov. xvi. 5. + Isa. xliii. 7. 


t Discourse on Providence. 


It is only when} in innocence, and to recover him from under 


his fallen estate, by governing the etlects of 
natural causes; and to counteract the wiles, 
and oppose the influences of the evil spirit. | 
Therefore the great Mediator for, and Re- 
deemer of men, was from the beginning, not 
only incarnately and corporeally given for a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
to be testified, or verified, in due time; but 
he was also as universally given, in a spiritual | 
manner, to be a witness, a leader, and com- 
mander.* 1. He is spiritually given for a 
witness, to testify against sin in every breast, | 
by his smitings there for evil conceived or 
committed. 2. For a leader and commander, 
to such as pay due regard to his convictions, 
by turning from iniquity to him that smites 
them, and cleaving to him in that faith and | 
love he produces in them. These he leads 
in a cross to all the corrupt nature, and em- 
powers them to follow him in the regenera- 
tion. This is the true doctrinal cross of 
Christ. 








Laughing and Psalm-singing, both out of 
place. Remarkable circumstance concern- 
ing a little girl. 


An acquaintance has marked several pas- 
sages in the journal of William Williams, for 
insertion in “ The Friend,” of which the an- 
nexed are a part. Instruction may be gained 
in more respects than one by the perusal of 
the first account, and the case of the interest- 
ing little girl is narrated with a truly touch- 
ing simplicity. William Williams was a 


likely I may give you reason to think that I 
am a meddling traveller, for I have some re- 
marks to make to you, from what I have 
heard since I came here.” I then told them 
what I had heard as above related. I told 
them not to misunderstand me, for I was not 
speaking against praising their Maker, if it 
was done with the spirit ; but against its be- 
ing interrupted by loud unbecoming laughter ; 
a thing that ought to be beneath the dignity 
of so noble beings as they were, at any time, 
much more when engaged in that exercise. 

I told them it brought to my remembrance 
the words of the apostle, where he was speak- 
ing of the unruliness of the tongue, with which, 
saith he, ‘we bless God and curse men ; these 
things ought not to be so;”* said I, “ these 
things ought not to be mixed together.” When 
I was done, the noble young woman, whom l 
had marked out in my mind, spoke and said, 
“I thank you kindly, sir, for your rebuke. I 
am the very one, and I knew I was doing 
wrong when I did it ; yea,” said she, “there 
was something here, (clapping her hand on her 
breast) which told me that it was wrong.” 

The landlord then took up the subject, and 
said something on the imperfection of man, 
but I do not recollect what he said, or what 
I answered ; but my answer was such that he 
said no more. The young woman then ob- 
served that the leprosy was out of the power 
of man to cure. I said it was ;—but did she not 
think that Christ was as able to heal the lepro- 
sy now, as he was when here on earth? She 
said he was. “ But,” continued she, “ we 
read that it gets into the wall, then the wall 
has to be taken down and rebuilt before it can 


valuable and dedicated minister of the So-| be cleansedt,” and this, she said, was a great 


ciety of Friends, residing in the state of | 
Tennessee. He died in 1824. 

Now I think proper to relate a circum- 
stance which took place as I was travelling, 
which is as follows : 


work. ‘To which I agreed, and asked if it 
was not a necessary work to salvation. She 
said it was. I asked if she did not think it 
was a possible work, through the assistance 
of the Spirit of Christ. After a solemn pause, 
she said it was. So I told her, if we have 


I was alone, and put up, at a professor’s| a great work to do, and a necessary work, it 


house, to lodge. After I had been in the hall 
a little while, the landlord asked to be ex- 
cused, and walked out to order his evening 
business, so that I was left alone, which gave 
me a better opportunity to hear what pass- 
ed in an adjoining room, where one of the 
company raised her voice in singing praises 
to her Maker, (as she called it) and after a 
very short line it broke off into very loud 
laughter. The singing then commenced 
again, and then the laughter, and so on for 
four times ; so that I thought I should be un- 
der the necessity of telling them my thoughts, 
if I should get an opportunity. Supper was 
soon set in the hall, and they were invited to 
sup, whereupon the landlady and five young 
women came in, and we sat down and supped. 
After we were done, before we left the table, 
I brought on the discourse I wished, by ob- 
serving to the landlady that I hardly thought 
that these were all her daughters. She an- 
swered that two of them were her daughters, 
and the other three were neighbours, who 





* Isa. lv. 4. 





is no matter how soon we begin, in faith, to 
do it. ‘To which she acknowledged, and was 
| silent. 

Then I took the oppportunity, in a few 
words, to open to her, and the rest, that to 
do this work, was to attend to that in the 
breast, which tells us when we do wrong. 
“For instance, if thou (directing my dis- 
course to the young woman) hadst attended 
to that within at the first, perhaps thou 
wouldst not have been overtaken in the first 
breach of good order, much less to have re- 
peated it. For that which spoke in thy 
breast and told thee that thou wast doing 
wrong, was Christ within, the saint’s hope of 
glory, who has descended into the hearts of 
the children of men, in order to heal them 
and cleanse them from all sin and leprosy, 
and make them a pure people, and enable 
them to praise God in humility of spirit, and 
purity of mind ; then this degrading thing of 
loud laughter would be far from our minds, 
and we should be preserved from being 


+ Lev. xiv. 37—43. 


* James iii. 9, 10. 
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overtaken by that fault, as well as by all 
others. 

We then rose from the table, and it was 
taken into the other room. As soon as this 
was done the landlord spoke to me and said, 
“J perceive that you are a minister, and we 
perform what we believe to be our family 
duty, and do much desire you, if you please, 
to go forward in it.” I said, I did not think 
it would be right for him to give such liberty 
to strangers who put up at his house, although 
they might appear with fine words; for if he 
did, he would lay himself liable to be imposed 
upon. More than that 1 told him, that we, 
as a people, did not believe that we could 
perform such things at our own stated times. 
At the same time, I did not wish to put them 
out from what they did believe to be their 
duty, and was willing to be with them, and 
hoped I should join in any thing that was 
good. So they went through their perform- 
ances, after which, the women withdrew to 
the other room, and the landlord pretty soon 
spoke of going to rest. I said I was ready 
to lie down; so he stepped to the door and 
called for a candle to light me to bed. When 
these young women heard this, they all came 
in again, and the young woman whom I have 
mentioned before spoke as for all, and said, 
“You are a traveller, and will, likely, be up 
and gone in the morning, before we shall 
come down from our chamber; and we 
thought we could do no less than to come in 
and take our solemn leave of you, and once 
more thank you for your advice and counsel, 


hoping we may never forget it, nor you.” So | 


said they all as they bid me farewell, with 


tears flowing from their eyes, which they did | 
not try to hide, for the truth had tendered | 


their hearts. So we parted in great tender- 
ness and love. Oh! that people would attend 


to that which teaches within, so that they | 


might become the children of light, and dwell 
no longer in darkness; for as many as are 


led by the spirit of God are sons of God; and | 


God is light, from whom cometh that which 
teaches within, being the true light that 


lighteth every one that cometh into the world, | 


which is the spirit of God, which leads up to 

him, and enables us to become his children. 
I think proper to relate here, also, a singu- 

lar circumstance concerning a little girl, 


whose father rode some time with me, wien | 


I was first in the state of New Jersey, and at 
whose house | lodged, the night before I left 
that state to go to New York. The child 
was then under eight years of age. I had a 
sitting in the family, which was a watering 
time, for the presence of the Master was to 
be felt, and the dear little daughter (as well 


as I remember, the youngest of a large fa- | 


mily) was tendered, and felt her mind much 
attached to me in tender love, which I was 
sensible of at that time. ‘This was in the 
fifth month, 1811, and as I returned from the 
eastward in the sixth month, I sent for some 
linens which I had left there, and when I 
opened them, I found a small present, from 
this child to my little daughter at home, 
whom I had told her of. On the 8th day of 
the second month, 1813, I left home again, 
and in the course of this visit also, I got to 


THE FRIEND. 


her father’s house ; and when I got there, I | THE FRIEND. 

soon looked for the little daughter, but saw | ————_________- 

her not. I then asked for her, and saw the} FIFTH MONTH, 28, 1836. 

tears start in the eyes of mother at the hear. | ————— - ee 
ing of her name. We sat awhile in solemn| The apprenticeship system, with which the 
silence, and I spoke and said, ‘is the child | great emancipating act of the British govern- 
gone to rest?” she said “ she has ;” and then | ment was encumbered, we have always un- 
told me about her latter end, which I thought | derstood had its origin in a temporising dis- 
I would then write; but I put it off at that | position on the part of the cabinet for the 
time, yet it made so deep impressions on my | time being, who, while yielding to the general 
mind, that it could not be erased. The child | voice of the nation on the one hand, were 
was taken sick, and in a little time after-| willing to conciliate the West India planters 
wards she told her mother that she should|on the other, but in fact failed to obtain the 
not live to get well again, but should die; | approbation of either. ‘The staunch and tho- 
and her mother asked her if she was willing | rough-going friends of abolition deprecated 
to die. She said there was but one thing | that part of the arrangement from first to 
‘that she wanted ; that was to see that Friend | last, and strenuously insisted that complete 
who was from Tennessee; “if I could only | emancipation was the true and safe course. 
see him once more, and hear him, I should be | That their views and apprehensions were well 
willing then to go to my heavenly Father, and | founded, has been amply demonstrated by the 
leave all my dear friends behind ;’’ and thus| facts of the case, since the law has been in 
she continued for many days, often saying, | Operation, as all the difficultics which have 
“© heavenly Father! I am willing to die,| occurred pertain to the apprentice scheme ; 
‘and come to thee, yet I wish to see that en-| whereas, in every instance where that clog 
|deared friend, and hear him preach to my | Was thrown aside, the experiment has suc- 
father and mother, and to my brothers and _ ceeded to admiration. A Friend of London 
sisters, if it is thy holy will, O Lord! but not | having kindly forwarded to us some recent 
my will be done.” And one day, as her mo- | numbers of the Lindfield Reporter, we have 
ther was sitting by her bed with another |copied from one of them an article on the 
friend, Mary lay still, as though she was failure of the apprentice scheme, which no 
asleep or in a doze, for an hour or more ;|doubt will be interesting to many of our 
then she stirred, and her mother asked her if | readers. 

she wanted any thing, (meaning drink, or any | — 

refreshment) she said no, she wanted nothing, | A coincidence not likely to occur very soon 
but to die; and added, “I have wanted to see | again, may be noted in the fact that three 
dear William Williams, but I shall not see| Yearly Meetings of the Society of Friends 
him, but shall dic: you will see him.” ‘“@O,/|have been in session the present week :—in 
/no, Mary,” her mother said, “ he livesa great | this country, that held in the city of New 
way from here.” “No matter for that, he| York, and Virginia Yearly Meeting,—and 
is on his way now, and in time he will be|the Yearly Meeting for Great Britain and 
here, in this land, and thou wilt see him and | Ireland, held in London. 

hear him; and then give my love to him, and| = ———— 
|tell him, I go to my Father, and his Father, | ante at his residence, in Orange County, N. C., on 


> 5 a ae e 17th ult. Joun Long, in the 76th year of his age. 
|there to wait for his coming. , 60, oa the | at Leipersville, Delaware County, Penn., 10th 
next day, she quietly departed this life, when inst. Joun Curw ‘Tromas, in the 73d year of his age. 
} 


|I was in Virginia, on my way to those parts.| This estimable Friend was descended from a highly 
2 | respectable family in Maryland, and having received a 
| liberal education, devoted himself to the study of the 


Iti eo t | law in this city. He afterwards represented his native 
| It is the general misfortune not to be con- | district in the Congress of the United States, at a june- 


|tent with what we have; not to see or culti-| ture of no ordinary importance, and secured, by that 
'vate the sources of comfort which, in our | integrity and ingenuousness for which he was ever re- 
personal circumstances, may be realised ; and mnarkable, the confidence and esteem of many of his 


Ta truly eminent colleagues. Being brought under serious 
not to value what We are cajoying, because ieppsiahinns: he relieisling’ seule employments, and 
we have it, and by the daily use of it becoine | now thoroughly persuaded of the soundness of our reli- 
‘indifferent to it, till we learn its importance | gious principles, he became reunited to the Society of 
| by its departing from us. If every one would | gpm sige. ae ares a large eaten of 
xe S , a - - i his worldly possessions ie liberation of a great 
but study to extract pleasure from their | number of elaves, who hail betas into his hands by de- 

means of pleasure, however humble, and to! scent. About ten years since, he removed to his late 
be as happy as it is in their power to make | residence in the neighbourhood of this city—with the 
| themselves in their situation, without looking | «vantage of a well cultivated mind, a cheerful and so- 
at other means of gratification which are not | cial disposition, of manners formed in polished society, 
ease : le i oe recat chastened not impaired by his religious opinions, he 
| within their reach,—all would experi "| greatly endeared himself to an extensive circle of 
pene eee manhood, and learn from their | Friends in this city and elsewhere—ch irritable, but dis- 
own experience that every one may be in criminating, liberal, without an approach to licentious- 
[this agreeable condition. ‘The apostle pre- | Ness, he judged of others as he hoped to be judged hiin- 
sents to us the true and golden rule on thie self, and few men naturally so frank have so seldom 


: _ ; | given pain to another by an unguarded expression. 
subject : “ For I have learned in whatsoever |” He attended the late Yearly Meeting in this city, and 


state I am, therewith to be content.” On immediately upon his return home was taken with the 
this principle, we shall find that we may all | disease which terminated, as he himself was early per- 
sing with sincerity the sensible old song, | suaded it would, his valuable life. He was preserved 

| throughout in much calmness, and trusting in the me- 
| rits and mediation of his Redeemer, quietly resigned 
| himself into the hands of his Heavenly Father. 




















My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find. —Turnea. 
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